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156 Book Reviews 

Recherches sur L'ftpMbie Attique et en particulier sur La Date de 
L' Institution. Par Alice Brenot. Sieve Dipldmee de I'ecole 
pratique des Hautes Studes. Paris: Edouard Champion, 1920. 
Pp. xxvii+52. 

In this little treatise, after considering alf the available literary and 
inscriptional evidence, Mile Brenot disagrees with the conclusions reached 
by M. Dumont in his Essai sur I'Ephebie Attique (1876) and by M. Girard 
in his L' Education Athenienne (1891) (and later reaffirmed in his article on 
the Ephebi in Daremberg and Saglio, Diet, des Antiq.), and accepts those of 
Professor Wilamowitz, expressed in Aristoteles und Athen, I, 189 ff. Her 
conclusions are that nothing warrants the opinion that the Attic Ephebeia 
was an old or fifth-century institution, but that everything points to a late 
fourth-century origin. Her chief reasons for rejecting the early-origin theory 
are two: The absence of any direct or incontestable reference to the institu- 
tion until as late as the Axiochus, and the military nature of the ephebeia, 
which was so out of keeping with what we know of the Athenian attitude 
toward military preparedness. Her belief is that it was Chaeronea that 
finally awakened Athens to a belated realization that her safety demanded 
something more than a navy, and that consequently, in a few years, the 
institution of the ephebeia as described by Aristotle in chapter 42 of his 
Constitution of Athens was created. She sees in the famous ephebic inscrip- 
tion of 334-333 B.C. an enthusiasm that "semble indiquer la joie du resultat 
heureux d'une institution nouvellement etablie" (p. 41), and with Wila- 
mowitz (op. cit., p. 194) assumes that the birth of the ephebeia antedates 
this inscription by one year. The conviction of Wilamowitz (op. cit., p. 194) 
that chapter 42 of the Constitution of Athens, "klingt viel frischer und 
lebhafter als allesfolgende, " is also accepted by the author as confirmatory 
evidence for the late origin, inasmuch as this is an indication of Aristotle's 
interest in the operation of a new institution. In establishing the antiquity 
of the ephebeia scholars have had recourse to the antique tone and style of 
the famous ephebic oath (e.g., Girard, in Diet, des Antiq., s.v. "ephebi"). 
Our author disposes of this argument (p. 29) by assuming that the oath was 
in reality an ancient one which the ephebi had adopted, and not one that 
had been made especially for them. 

The author would have added much to the value of this work if she had 
somewhere introduced a brief summary of the conclusions of her predecessors 
upon this subject, but in spite of this the student will find in this treatise a 
completeness that is satisfying, and will probably admit that Mile Brenot 
has said about everything that there is to say upon her side of the debate. 
He will, however, in all probability, agree with M. Dumont (op. cit., I, 5) 
about the wisdom of stressing so much the ex silentio argument, and when it 
comes to deciding whether this institution is or is not in full accord with our 
accepted knowledge of Athenian ideals, he may wonder whether to be 
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enthusiastic with the same writer (ibid., pp. 8 ff.) over its real Athenian 
character, or to shake his head with Professor Wilamowitz and murmur 
"Diese ephebenordnung ist ein wunderbares ding" (op. cit., p. 191). He 
will also probably regret that in proving the late origin of the institution it 
becomes necessary to explain away every sort of early reference that might 
possibly point to the existence of such an institution. In chapter ii of Part 
I the author is not unsuccessful in taking issue with those who see in Thu- 
cydides' use of ol vewraroi (ii. 13. 7; 21. 2) a reference to the ephebi. How- 
ever, the chapter dealing with the difficulty arising from the use of the term 
Tre/otiroAos is not so successful and is perhaps the least convincing of the whole 
treatise. Others (Girard, Did. des Antiq., s.v. "ephebi"; Gilbert, Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities, Eng., p. 313) have admitted that the term is 
sometimes applied to hired mercenaries on guard duty (Thuc. iv. 67. 1; 
viii. 92. 2), as well as to the ephebi in their second year of service. One 
experiences more difficulty however in following our author in assuming that 
when Aeschines speaks with pride of his service as TrepnroAos ttjs x^P"? ravrrjs 
(Fals. Leg. 167) he is referring to the years when he eked out his scanty 
income by service as a mercenary, and that his owc'c^/Soi are merely some 
young fellows of his own age. Even the absence of any evidence to prove 
that Demosthenes had ever been an l^/Jos does not help the matter. Two 
years of service as a hired mercenary are hardly glorious enough to make 
even an Aeschines proud of his military career. 

The most serious objection that the reviewer finds to Mile Brenot's dis- 
cussion is that if one must fix the date of the institution's birth at a year or 
two before our full information about it begins, one is also compelled to 
assume that it sprang full-grown and mature, in the form described by 
Aristotle, from the brow of some Athenian Zeus. There is absolutely no 
room for infancy or growth. Even the suggestion that Plato is responsible 
for the institution (p. 41; Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 194) does not convince 
us that there may not have been something much earlier from which the late 
fourth-century institution developed. No one pretends to doubt that 
changes came in it in the course of the third century. It is at least possible 
that the form as described by Aristotle was the result of change. 

J. 0. Lofbbrg 
University of Texas 



Collectanea Hispanica. Par Charles Upson Clark. Paris: Honore" 
Champion. Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, XXIV, September, 1920, 1-243. 

American scholarship may well take pride in its recent achievements in 
the field of paleography. Burnham's fine collection of facsimiles of Spanish 
MSS, Loew's great work on the Beneventan script, and Rand and Howe's 
study of the script of the Tours scriptorium are models each of its kind. To 



